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KEEPING 


igures indicate the Postal Service’s national 

safety program is working. In the first 36 weeks 
of fiscal 1975, the number of accidents declined by 
2,856, the number of work days lost dropped by near- 
ly 17,500, and accident and injury costs were down 
$532,321. The vehicle accident rate dropped 20%. 


ero M. Young, postmaster at Walkertown, NC, 
shares this incident: A customer bought an air- 
mail stamp, put it on the letter, headed for the letter 
drop, hesitated, turned, and asked: “If | put two 
stamps on it, will it go any faster?” 


teve Belk of Kansas City, KS, was a green sub 
carrier nine years ago. He reported to work at a 
branch and was told to carry auxiliary on an apart- 
ment route. Another carrier was to have it cased and 
tied out. The branch manager saw that the carrier 
hadn't completed tying 
out. Then he spied three 
large bundles of mail atop 
the case. “That sub didn't 
deliver all the mail yester- 
day,”” he shouted, and he 
ordered Belk to deliver 
that mail while the other 
was being tied out. When 
Belk arrived at the apart- 
ments, he found few names on the letter boxes. But 
he obediently delivered the mail. The utility man was 
speechless when Belk related what he had done. The 
mail he had taken was the previous day’s nixies, 
which no one had found time to do. 


Rca Clearing House, a magazine subscrip- 
tion firm, wanted to tie a mailing of 27 million 
pieces into a radio-TV promotion campaign. Delivery 
dates were critical. Tight planning by the Queens, 
NY, district did the job. Post offices across the coun- 
try delivered the mailing within a four-day period. A 
letter to Headquarters from the firm’s president said, 
‘| wish all businesses were run as well.’’ 


man came into the Wheller, IN, post office and 

asked clerk Shirley Reveal how much a $100 
money order would cost. ‘Forty cents,’’ she replied. 
“Fine,” he said, ‘‘I’ll take two,”’ and he plopped 80¢ 
on the counter. 


he Boston post office and its Credit Union are 

cooperating to enroll postal employees in a pre- 
paid pass program for the 
area's subways, buses and 
streetcars. Bi-weekly pay- 
roll deductions will give a 
postal employee unlimited 
use of the transit lines, 
plus a little extra in his or 
her savings account. Par- 
ticipants save both money 
and gasoline. 








hio’s Bill Doty has been a postal clerk for 30 

years. But it was only when he became officer-in- 
charge at Dublin, OH, last February that he sold his 
first stamp, wrote his first money order, and set his 
first meter. He was in the railway and highway mail 
services for 25 of those 30 years, then worked in 
revenue and cost data in Columbus before being de- 
tailed to Dublin. “‘] am only 50 years young,” he says, 
‘“‘and each day | learn a little more.” 


BY the time you get this magazine, you may al- 
ready have seen some of the materials in a new 

effort to give the public friendly, courteous and effi- 

cient service—as well as speedy and reliable service. 

The idea, according to Postmaster General Benjamin 

F. Bailar, “is to make every 

post office a place where 

employees work with pride 

and where the public en- 

joys conducting business.” 

Service Contest No. 1, on 

pages 14-15, is one part of 

the program. Another is a 

monthly “service _ talk,” 

much like the present 

safety talk. In addition, a new system to make it easier 

for the public to voice comments and problems— 

and get satisfaction—is being tested in Illinois, Mas- 

sachusetts and Arizona. If the tests go as expected, 

this program will be implemented nationally by fall. 


ine to share an amusing but true postal incident 
with other postal employees? Send it to Postal 
Life, U.S. Postal Service, Washington, DC 20260. 








TRAFFIC JAMS, 
CROW »S, 
ANDI Ail 


Chicago’s new Loop station 
typifies downtown operations 


n the heart of almost every 

major city, where traffic is 
busiest and crowds are thickest, 
a downtown station performs its 
unsung job every day, solving 
monumental postal problems 
found nowhere else. 

More often than not, the down- 


town station is tucked into a cor- 
continued 














ner of an old building that was 
once the main post office and 
was remodeled into other Fed- 
eral offices when a new post of- 
fice was built farther out. 

In Chicago’s case, a bright new 
Loop Station has replaced the 


ancient post office-turned-sta- 
tion. It’s larger than most down- 
town facilities around the coun- 
try, but it carries on its fast- 
paced work in typical fashion: 

(] Letter carriers have to 
work their way through throngs 
of shoppers and office workers. 

[] On the multi-trip routes, 
the second trip occurs at the 
height of the lunch hour. 

C1 Postal drivers thread their 
vehicles through congested city 
streets, taking care to avoid dart- 


ing pedestrians, other vehicles 
and the pillars of the elevated 
lines that give the Loop area its 
name. 

CJ Inside, crews of clerks 
work the mail around the clock 
for a myriad of mail services that 
don’t even touch the carriers— 
phantom boxes, for instance. 

Altogether, the station has 
about 600 postal employees. 
They include: 270 carriers, 243 
clerks, 33 messengers, 13 mail 
handlers, 26 supervisors and 6 
NTEs—the initials derive from 
the fact that their appointments 
are Not To Exceed 90 days, 

Walter Haraf, a 28-year vet- 
eran of the Postal Service, heads 
the facility with the title of op- 
erations manager. That’s an apt 


title for him because he knows 
station operations from the 
ground up. He started as a sub 
clerk in 1947 and became a su- 
pervisor in 1954. Since then his 
supervisory jobs have covered 
parcel post, newspapers, city let- 
ters, every floor of the main post 
office, and three stations. He was 
named assistant operations man- 
ager to coordinate the planning 
for the new Loop Station build- 
ing, so he knew every square 
inch of the building even before 
he became the top person last 
August. 

The Loop Station’s activities 
are so varied it’s almost a post 
office unto itself. In fact, its rev- 
enue and volume probably put it 
ahead of many a large office— 





Letter carrier Lee Jones makes his way 
through the milling throngs at ‘‘the 
world’s busiest corner” (opposite 
page) and stops to provide directions 
in front of his office-building route 
(lower, this page). Two other carriers 
(upper) converse a moment before 
taking their ‘‘tamale wagons” on their 
routes. Carrier Phil Mercurio gets exact 
change ready for the short bus ride to 
his route. 
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$40 million in its first year of 
operation and carrier delivery of 
over 540,000 pieces a day. 

The station has 179 routes, 
plus 17 auxiliary routes. All of 
these are business routes except 
one—a high-rise apartment build- 
ing on S. Michigan Avenue. 

But even the business routes 
vary all over the lot. Phil Mer- 
curio, for instance, leaves the 
station about 8:30 every morning 
and boards a bus a block away. 
He rides eastward about 10 min- 
utes, then walks his route along 
Michigan Avenue, south from 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel. His 
stops include ground-floor shops 
and upper-story offices, one of 
them the publishers of Ebony 
Magazine. For the most part, he’s 
strolling along a wide sidewalk 
with only a few people on it. 

Lee Jones, on the other hand, 
wends his way through — the 
crowds toward “the world’s busi- 
est corner,” State and Madison 
Streets. There he delivers to the 
many offices and shops in the 
Stevens Building, starting from 
the top and working his way 
down the 15 floors. 

His second trip, around noon, 


is something to behold. 

‘All these office workers are 
going out to lunch at that time,” 
he says. ‘Or they’re going shop- 
ping. And the shoppers are 
downtown by the thousands.” 

In the few blocks from the sta- 
tion to the Stevens Building, 
Jones might be asked for direc- 
tions four or five times. To say 
Jones knows Chicago is an un- 
derstatement. With the location 
of every major building down- 
town on the tip of his tongue, he 
is a walking city directory. 

The Loop building rests in a 
new Federal complex run by the 
Government Services Adminis- 
tration (GSA). Its glass walls 
look out upon a modernistic 
sculpture by Alexander Calder. 
Inside, 50 window clerks share 
the huge retail business, speeded 
up by such innovations as data- 
recording cameras for registered 
mail. 

Express Mail, normally a mi- 
nor operation, becomes major in 
this facility. Incoming pieces 
average 50-65 a day. Outgoing 
volume got so high—100 pieces a 
day—that O’Hare Air Mail Fa- 
cility couldn’t handle it with only 


continued 





a5 p.m. dispatch. A 2:30 dispatch 
was added. 

“We have 2,250 meters here,” 
Haraf says, ‘and we're setting 
1,800-1,900 per accounting peri- 
od.” 

Bill Racki is the clerk who sets 
280 meters off-site. He spends 3 
to 342 hours a day at it, and aver- 
ages 40 a week. Haraf figures 
Racki’s off-site setting brings in 
somewhere between $15 and $16 
an hour. 

Besides three unique ZIP 
Codes—two banks and an insur- 
ance company—Loop Station has 
9,000 phantom boxes and 4,002 
physical lock boxes. Each phan- 
tom brings in $21.60 a year, and 
their “owners’”’ pick up sacks of 
mail every day. 

Trust fund accounts—firms 
who deposit money against busi- 


ness reply mail—total 185. They 
account for over 50,000 letters a 
day. One of these firms, the 
World of Beauty, pays about 
$500,000 a year in postage at a 
rate of 12¢ a letter, 10¢ postage 
and 2¢ for the service. 

Loop’s special delivery section 
consists of 33 messengers, 23 on 
tour 2 and 10 on tour 3; four 
clerks who sort for them, and 
one supervisor. Almost a station 
by themselves. 

Eighteen truck routes fill relay 
boxes, deliver to large firms, and 
dispatch priority parcels—air 
parcel post and first-class par- 
cels. 

More figures tell about the size 
of the operation: Loop’s carriers 
can make 23,307 possible deliv- 
eries in a day. The station’s build- 
ing has 259,000 square feet, four 





Art gallery 
of the streets 


In the three blocks that letter carrier 
Lee Jones walks from the Loop 
Station to his route at teeming State 
and Madison Streets, he passes 
three of the world’s outdoor art 
masterpieces: 

(Outside the Loop Station itself, 
the newest of the three pieces, an 
orange steel “stabile,” or sculpture, 
by Alexander Calder, erected late 
last year. 

CA block away, outside the First 
National Bank, an original mosaic, 
“The Four Seasons,” by 

Marc Chagall. 

C) Another short distance away, an 
untitled sculpture by Picasso, in 
front of Chicago’s Civic Center. 

Fhe Picasso and the Calder have 
come in for much derision by 
opponents of modern art. When the 
Picasso was unveiled several years 
ago, one alderman chided that it 
was really a portrait of baseball star 
Ernie Banks. To some, the Calder 
seemed like several McDonald’s 
restaurant arches welded together. 


levels below ground, and 11 ele- 
vators. 

“The operation is big, but it 
will soon get bigger,”’ Haraf says. 
‘We'll probably take over most 
of the routes from the Prudential 
Plaza Station. It’s getting over- 
crowded there and we _ have 
space now that the secondary 
sort is gone. It'll mean almost all 
of their 43 routes.” 

As if that’s not enough, Haraf’s 
staff will have to contend with 
several civic projects soon. This 
summer, State Street—‘‘that 
great street’’—will probably be 
closed to all vehicles except 
buses and emergency vehicles. 
A pedestrian mall will result. 

“Our vehicles won’t be able to 
use State anymore,” Haraf says. 
‘‘So we'll have to juggle our truck 
routes.” 

Then there’s a big chunk of 
vacant land where railroad sta- 
tions used to handle thousands 
of passengers a day. For years 
Chicago's city fathers have eyed 
this land for any number of 
projects. Now talk is getting seri- 
ous, and one of these days a 
“new town in town,” a university 
or a football stadium will be go- 
ing up there. 

Haraf hopes it’s a stadium. 
That’s only one delivery point. 0 





A Big Order 


Aristedes (Steve) Gianakopoulos, a 
window clerk at Chicago’s Loop 
Station, isn’t amazed by large 
numbers. Every once ina while, a 
company will call him and order 
huge quantities of stamps. Like 
150,000. 

“Sometimes they like to put real 
stamps on their mailings instead of 
a meter stamp,” he says. “It looks 
better, and they figure there’s a 
better chance of people reading it. 
The flag stamp is a favorite.” 0 





Bicentennial Briefs .. . 1 
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P a This year the Postal Service celebrates its 200th birth- 
“6 *.day. On July 26, 1775, the Continental Congress estab- 
~aiehed. the -Geheral.Post Office and named Benjamin Frank- 
ts! ostmaster General. Franklin, of course, is famous 

airiot, diplomat, statesman, publisher, author, scientist, 

ntor. But did you know that besides all this— and besides 

of the American postal system—he started an acad- 





The 
Postmaster 
General 
carries his 


message 


t’s late, approaching midnight. 

A day that began 20 hours 
earlier in Baltimore with a meet- 
ing of district and regional man- 
agers is drawing to a close a 
thousand miles away in Kansas 
City, MO. 

In a downtown hotel room, a 
man in his shirtsleeves settles 
into a chair, pulls out a folder 
and reviews the next day’s agen- 
da. 

“Tired?” someone asks. 

“It's been a long day,” sighs 
the Postmaster General, concen- 
trating on the papers before him. 

“More of the same tomorrow.” 

Virtually every minute of the 
next day is accounted for. Three 
speeches, a news conference, a 
reception at one of the city’s 
leading business firms, and a 
tour of the Harry S. Truman Li- 
brary in Independence, MO. 

The Postmaster General pulls 
out a pen and makes a few 
quick adjustments in one of his 
speeches. 


F 
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“One thing about this job,” he 
says, ‘still writing. “It’s never 
dull. There’s always something 
new, something different.” 

He finishes and puts the pa- 
pers aside. He is satisfied. 

The only thing standing be- 
tween Postmaster General Ben- 
jamin F. Bailar and the next day 
is a few hours’ sleep. 


* * * 


There’s no such thing as a 


“typical” day in the life of the 
PMG. 

As a manager, a spokesman 
and a public official, he has dif- 
ferent responsibilities to meet, 
different jobs to do. 

But they all add up to making 
his job the complex, responsible 
position that it is. 

On this cold spring day in the 
Midwest, Benjamin F. Bailar 
would fill a number of the roles 





that are part of his office. 

He would meet with several 
groups of people, all with differ- 
ent interests. For each he had a 
different message, but a common 
theme: the Postal Service cares 
—about service, about people, 
about communities. 

It’s a message he carries em- 
phatically wherever he goes—to 
Congress, to postmasters’ con- 
ventions, to Postal Customer 


Twelve hundred delegates to the Greater Kansas City Area 

Postal Conference (left) hear Postmaster General Bailar discuss 

his ‘‘big hopes for the Postal Service.’’ Above: The PMG stays in 
touch through one of his many phone calls to his Washington office. 


Councils, to his own staff. As 
PMG, he speaks not only for the 
organization he directs, but for 
his own hopes and plans for it. 

That message had a special 
meaning this day, a day that 
would begin with the dedication 
of a new carrier station named 
for a man who understood the 
meaning of public service. 

He was Robert L. Roberts, 
postmaster in Kansas City, KS. 
He was fataily stabbed at his 
office Nov. 29, 1973. 

Roberts’ death left the com- 
munity stunned. He had been an 
active and vigorous participant 
in civic affairs, serving in scores 
of civic and professional orga- 
nizations, as well as the Na- 
tional Guard. He had cared 
deeply about his city, his nation 
and the organization for which 
he worked. 

He was fond of saying: “If 
there is to be a good life here, 
then people have to lend a hand.” 
It was an idea that went to the 
heart of public service. 


“Robert Roberts embodied the 


bedrock spirit of public service,” 
Bailar said at the dedication cere- 


monies. ‘‘He knew that it went 
beyond vocation, that it con- 
sisted not merely in doing the 
job you are paid to do, but in 
doing the job that must be done 
if we are going to have the kind 
of life we all want. 

“It is such a spirit that must 
pervade the Postal Service if we 
are to fashion this organization 
into what we know it can be.” 

A ribbon cutting followed, then 
a brief tour of the station, a five- 
minute interview with a reporter, 
photographs, handshaking and 
back in the car to return to Kan- 
sas City, MO. 

At 11 a.m., Bailar and his host, 
Kansas City District Manager 
Theodoric (Ted) Bland, entered 
a room at the Hotel Muehlebach 
for a news conference. 

Bailar stopped and introduced 
himself to each reporter, then 
took a chair next to Bland at a 
table at the front of the room. 


continued 





He spoke briefly about the 
reasons for his trip to Kansas 
City: to represent the Postal Serv- 
ice at the Roberts Station dedica- 
tion and speak to the Greater 
Kansas City Area Postal Confer- 
ence. 

Camera lights flicked on, fill- 
ing the room with an unnatural 
brightness. Tape recorders started 
to whir. Photographers and TV 
cameramen worked about the 
room, seeking different angles. 

The questions started. 

They asked about rates, about 
mail covers, about the possibility 
of a strike, about airmail, about 
the Kokomo plan. 

The news conference took 20 
minutes. A_ reporter lingered 
afterward, asking more questions. 

One of the few extended 
breaks of the day followed, an 
opportunity for Bailar to return 
to his room for 20 minutes and re- 
view the speech he would shortly 
deliver to more than 1,200 people 
in the Muehlebach’s massive Im- 
perial Ballroom. 

Before the speech, however, 
came a ceremony|'that has be- 
come a tradition in/American city 
government. 

Kansas City, MO Mayor 
Charles B. Wheeler, Jr., welcomed 
the conference guests, bestowed 
honorary citizenship on the Post- 
master General, and presented 
him with a key to. the city. 

The address to the Greater 
Kansas City Area Postal Confer- 
ence presented a rare opportunity 
for Bailar to take his message to 
a broad cross-section of people. 

Civic leaders, businessmen and 
women and postal employees 
from three  districts—Kansas 
City, Springfield, MO, and Wich- 
ita, KS—had come to the confer- 
ence to learn, to seek help, to ask 
questions, and to hear the man 


leading the organization that af- 
fects them in such an important 
way. 

As one businessman put it: 
“The Postal Service helps us do 
what we want to do—conduct 
good business.”’ 

They were concerned. Con- 
cerned about service, concerned 
about higher rates, concerned 
about where the Postal Service 
is headed. 

Bailar spoke to those concerns. 

‘We sometimes hear the la- 
ment that postal reform hasn’t 
worked,” he told them. ‘That 
simply isn’t true. 

“Postal reform was not in- 
tended to provide an overnight 
solution to our problems. It is an 
ongoing process that has worked, 
is working and will continue to 
work.” 

Again, he hit at the theme of 
service. 

‘‘We want people to be able to 
count on their Postal Service not 
only for the efficient delivery of 


Upper: Bailar and Dr. Benedict Zobrist, 
director of the Harry S. Truman Library, 
examine the World War II Japanese 
surrender document. Lower: The 
Postmaster General meets with officers 
of Hallmark Cards, Inc.—Board 
Chairman Joyce C. Hall (left) and 
President Don Hall. 


their mail, but for a working ex- 
ample of what true public service 
can and should be. 

“T have some big hopes for the 
Postal Service. And I think they 


are your hopes, too .. . With 





Upper: District Manager Theodoric 
(Ted) Bland speaks at ceremonies 
opening the Robert L. Roberts Station 
in Kansas City, KS. Mrs. Roberts is on 
Bailar’s right. Lower: The PMG 
ponders a reporter’s question. 


your guidance and support, the 
dedication of our employees and 
managers and the cooperation of 


a concerned public, I am confi- 
dent that our hopes can be trans- 
formed into reality.” 

More handshaking, more in- 
troductions. But the agenda 
beckoned, this time for a recep- 
tion at the corporate headquar- 
ters of Hallmark Cards, Inc., a 
firm with vital interest in the 
quality of mail service. 

Chairman of the Board Joyce 
C. Hall, who started the now 
giant business 64 years ago, and 
his son, Don, president of the 
company, greeted Bailar and 
Bland in a small reception area 
on the top floor of the building. 

The elder Hall offered a piece 
of advice that comes from experi- 
ence. He is 83. Bailar is 41. 

“Don’t ever be concerned about 
being such a young man for your 
job,” Hall said. “I started this 
business when I was 19.” 

They presented Bailar a book, 
published by Hallmark Cards, 
about Kansas City, a city which 
the Hall family has helped to 
grow. 

Bailar took note of this. He 
directed his remarks at Joyce 


Hall. ‘I’m not very familiar with 
the operations of Hallmark 
Cards,” he said, “but I'm well 
acquainted with your record of 
public service and caring about 
the people of Kansas City. It’s 
commendable and I’m pleased to 
be here.” 

The reception was more than 
a visit to a major customer; it 
was the meeting of four men 
deeply concerned about service. 

Back in the car, the PMG’s 
party proceeded to the last ap- 
pointment of the day. 

They worked their way east, 
through streets neatly lined with 
white frame houses, and crossed 
an imaginary boundary separat- 
ing Kansas City from Independ- 
ence, MO, the home of the Harry 
S. Truman Library. 

Independence is no longer the 
small crossroads town that once 
served as the starting point for 
the westward drives to Califor- 
nia. It is a sturdy city of 100,000, 
but it maintains a 19th Century 
flavor typified by the old Vic- 
torian home in which President 
Truman’s widow still lives. 

They were met at the Truman 
Library by their host, library di- 
rector Dr. Benedict K. Zobrist, 
who would be their guide through 
that storehouse of history. 

They walked down a long corri- 
dor. On the walls were pictures 
of each President. They looked 
in at a huge storeroom where 
shelves containing all of Tru- 
man’s papers reached to the ceil- 
ing. 

There were the cards, the polit- 
ical cartoons, the Bible collection, 
the replica of Truman’s White 
House office, the Thomas Hart 
Benton mural that filled one wall 
of the library lobby. 

Lying on a table in one of the 


research rooms was a copy of 
continued 








ss Upper: Bailar joins Bland and Mrs. 


Roberts at breakfast before the 
dedication of the Roberts Station. 
Left: The PMG fields questions at a 
news conference. Above: He unwinds 
en route to Los Angeles. 


the famous edition of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, bearing the mis- 
taken results of the 1948 elec- 
tion, with a banner headline de- 


- claring ‘‘Dewey Defeats Truman.” 


The party stopped briefly at 
the Truman gravesite, a simple 
stone marker resting in the court- 
yard of the library. On the mark- 
er are the important dates in 
Truman’s life: the date of his 
marriage, of his daughter’s birth, 
and of his terms of public office, 
from county judge to President, 
all a chronicle of public service. 

There was a stiff wind. Again, 
the agenda tugged. Continental 
Flight 31 would be leaving soon 
for California and Bailar had to 


- be on it. 


It would take him on to Los 


| Angeles, fora dinner meeting that 


night and more meetings with re- 
gional and district managers the 
following day. 

There, he would talk about his 
day in Kansas City, about Robert 
L. Roberts, about 1,200 business- 
men and women who shared his 
goal of a better Postal Service, 
about the Halls and the brief trip 
to Independence. 

And he would talk about some- 
thing else. He would talk about 
a theme that underlies all his 
discussions, with Congress, with 
supervisors, with postmasters, 
with employees, with business 
and community leaders, with re- 
porters, and with anyone who 
will listen. 

He would talk about service. 

“T want all of us to get out 
more and talk to the public we 
serve, to enlist their cooperation 
in finding ways we can serve 
them better,” he would tell them. 
“Many of you are doing that 
now. Keep it up and do it even 
more. We must show the public, 
through our words and actions, 
that we take service seriously.” 0 





The Post Office 


“Working conditions, particular- 
ly for a sub, were very tough. We 
had to work seven days a week, 
from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. six of 
those days and to 7 p.m. on Sun- 
days. 

‘‘Although we were paid a good 
wage—$1.29 an hour—we were 
paid only when there was mail 
to handle. If we had to wait three 
hours for the mail to come in, we 
sat around and didn’t get any 
money for the time.” 

That was James P. Saunders 
talking about ‘‘the good old days” 
when he first joined the Postal 
Service at the age of 19. The year 
was 1949. 


then... 


Today Saunders is postmaster 
at Roanoke, VA. He and other 
post office veterans there were 
discussing the many changes 
they have witnessed in the last 
25 years—mechanization, differ- 
ent kinds of transportation, a 
new plant to process a growing 
mail volume, and vastly im- 
proved working conditions. Take 
four or five like them from your 
own facility and they’d probably 
tell similar stories. 

Carrier Milton (Woody) Goad, 
50, started as a sub in 1946. 

“Our vehicles are much better 
today,” he said. ‘I used to drive 
a 1929 quarter-ton Chevrolet 








truck. We had to change the oil 
ourselves, fix the flats, put on 
tire chains, put in our own anti- 
freeze. 

‘‘My route has been a walking 
one since 1949, though. I do 
downtown, and the customers 
haven't changed. 

“I’ve always said to the post- 
master that I had the best job, 
only he makes more money.” 

Figures tell much of the quar- 
ter-century’s change. 

In 1949 there were 162 em- 
ployees working out of the down- 
town post office. Today there are 
599 in the new main post office 
(dedicated last spring), in the 
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converted downtown office (now 
solely a finance station), and in 
the other five stations and 
branches. 

In 49 there were 61 city and 4 
rural routes. Today there are 130 
and 7. 

James L. Bohon, 48, started car- 
rying the mail in Roanoke in Oc- 
tober 1948. He worked out of the 
Williams Road Branch, moving to 
the new post office when it 
opened. 

‘Jim Saunders,” he said, point- 
ing to the postmaster, “carried 
for me the Christmas of 1950 
when I replaced a parcel post 
carrier who was sick. We had a 
little family then. There were 10 
carriers and 3 clerks, as I recall. 

“But there have been some im- 
provements since then. This new 
building is one. The vehicles we 
drive today are better too, and 
it’s easier with the present uni- 
form allowances we have. It’s 
getting so easy, I don’t know if 
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I’ll want to retire when the time 
comes,” he said with a chuckle. 


Fifty-nine-year-old Roy  E. 
Caudill, now a postal systems ex- 
aminer, started in the Railway 
Mail Service as a clerk in De- 
cember 1945. 

“The biggest change I’ve seen,”’ 
he said, “has been transportation 
—from trains to trucks, and from 
foot carriers to mostly motorized. 

‘In some way, when you look 
back, it’s human nature to feel 
that the past was always better. 
But there are better fringe bene- 
fits and working conditions to- 
day. If I had to do it all over 
again, I would go to work in the 
post office again.”’ 

Woodrow (Woody) Johnson, 
62, is the Roanoke employee with 
the longest active service. He 
started with the post office De- 
cember 1, 1937, as a temporary. 
He became a sub clerk six 
months later and a regular in 
1942. Today he is a general de- 





Postmaster 
James P. 
Saunders, 
above, and 
Woodrow 
(Woody) 
Johnson, 
right. 


livery clerk and has been work- 
ing the same window at the 
downtown post office for 20 
years. 

“When I started I made 65¢ an 





Milton (Woody) Goad, 

left; Roy E. Caudill, top 
photo. Above: John A. 

Sherertz. 


Clockwise from left: 

Garnett B. Ferguson, 

Jesse James Loveless, 
James Bohon,W.0O. Barbour. 


hour, and when I became a reg- 
ular clerk I got the top salary for 
that position—$2,100 a year.” 

Garnett B. Ferguson, 61, joined 
the post office in 1940 as an RPO 
clerk. He worked the mail be- 
tween Washington, DC, and 
Bristol, VA, for 27 years. With 
the rail cutback, Ferguson came 
to the Roanoke post office in 
1967. Since 1971 he has been a 
distribution and dispatch expe- 
diter. 

“The biggest change for me,” 
he said, ‘has been the way we 
dispatch mail. It used to be we 
had to have knowledge of the 
post offices to get the mail to 
their correct destinations. Now, 
it’s the sectional centers and ZIP 
Codes.” 

John A. Sherertz, 61, came on 
board in 1943 as a sub clerk. He’s 
now a special delivery clerk and 
has been in this post for 18 years. 
“The biggest difference has been 
the mechanization,” he said. 
Roanoke’s main post office has a 
12-position letter sorting ma- 
chine, expects a second one, and 
recently installed a second Mark 
II facer-canceler. 

“We're in transition from the 
manual to the machine age. I like 
to look back but only a little bit. 
You've got to look ahead.” 

Jesse James Loveless, a 60- 
year-old mail handler, joined the 
Postal Service in October 1957. 

“The machines put out twice 
as much mail as we used to do 
manually, and I like working the 
outgoing on the Mark II. I used 
to work on the docks mostly in 
the old building. 

“I like working in the new 
building. There’s more space. We 
don’t have to worry about park- 
ing.” 

W. O. Barbour, 58, started 
with the post office in 1944 as a 


temporary clerk at 64%2¢ an 
hour. About a year later, he left 
the service because he was un- 
certain about his future. He 
opened a gas station, but three 
years later returned to the post 
office as a sub clerk. He con- 
tinued to rise on the postal career 
ladder until he was named cus- 
tomer service representative in 
1965. 

“The biggest thing I notice,” 
Barbour said, ‘is back in the 
early days of my post office ca- 
reer, you seemed to be more 
closely knit. We used to actually 
conduct tests among ourselves to 
see who could work the most 
mail in a certain length of time. 
There was a spirit of pride.” 

Another ‘old-timer’ who in- 
terrupted his postal career was 
Postmaster Saunders. 

“Eight years after I started here 
I quit,” Saunders related. “I was 
a regular distribution clerk work- 
ing tour 1 in January 1957. But 
promotions at that time were 
based strictly on seniority. 

‘So I left and went to work for 
General Electric in town. But 11 
months after I went there, I was 
laid off. I applied for reinstate- 
ment with the post office as a ca- 
reer sub clerk. I got back on the 
rolls just before the start of the 
Christmas mailing season, so for 
all the years I’ve been in the post 
office I've never missed a Christ- 
mas. 

“Things, however, have gotten 
easier for me. In the early days, 
I remember, I worked 177 hours 
for straight time pay in two 
weeks for Christmas. 

‘People we have in the post 
office today who've only been 
here a short time have no con- 
cept of the vast changes that 
have gone on in the past 25 
years.” 0 























What is good service? In preparation for the current 
Service With Pride campaign, Postal Life interviewed 
postal employees in six locations —picked at random. 
Each of these postal employees was asked: ‘‘What do 
you consider good service when you are the customer?”’ 
Their answers tell more eloquently than any poster can 
the ideas behind Service With Pride. These postal employ- 
ees know what real service is—or ought to be. © 
Read what they have to say. Then turn to the next page 
for Postal Life’s Service With Pride Contest. These em- 
ployees’ ideas may help you in the contest. 














First I'd like to be greeted by a 
neat, smiling face, giving 
courteous greetings, and treated 
as if | were the only one there at 
the time. | like for them to give me 
careful attention, so | will know 
what they are talking about, so | 
would have the full understanding 
of the product and will go away 
satisfied. 


Linda Akery 
Mail handler 
Chicago, /L 


§ feel that all good service is the 

= attitude of the employee who is 
serving me. You can feel the 
attitude and tell whether the 
employee is interested in how well 
you are treated. | want to be 
treated as though | am the only 
customer they have and that they 
have time for me. 


George R. Shaftner 
Window clerk, main office Postique 
Dallas, TX 














hen | buy a product or 

service, | feel confident if the 
employee who serves me acts 
proud of his work. | feel a 
business should stand behind its 
product, and the quality of it is 
reflected by the attitude of the 
employees. 


Lawrence Mahnke 
Foreman of mails 
Cleveland, OH 




















consider courtesy and service 
important at any department store 
or other place of business. If they 
give me courtesy and service, | 
give them courtesy right back. 


Frank Pisowicz 
Mail handler 
Pittsburgh, PA 





ood service consists of 
courtesy and helpfulness. 
Often a person is unfamiliar with a 
product he is buying. A salesperson 
should take time to guide a 
customer who needs assistance. 
| am happy to become a regular 
customer of any business willing 
to take time to help me if | need it. 


Andy Rhodes 
Window clerk 
Cleveland, OH 




















’m from the ‘‘old school.”’ In my 

estimation, a customer should be 
given first of all a degree of 
courtesy regardless of how his 
attitude may be at first or how 
abrupt his questions may be. 


William Dines 
Letter carrier 
Chicago, IL 


think that the person waiting 


on me should have a certain smile 


and look about them that makes 
me feel | am important. | would go 
other places if | didn’t like the 
sales clerk. | like someone who 
performs the little ‘‘extras’’ without 
having to be asked. 


Bernadine Detjen 
Railway transportation specialist 
St. Paul, MN 




















expect to be treated 

courteously, efficiently, and 
promptly in dealing with any 
business. If, in the course of 
conducting any business, an 
honest mistake is made, this is 
understandable. There is no cause 
for alarm. Human error should 
always be allowed for. Above all, 
if salespeople are pleasant, errors 
do not seem so drastic. 


Alden N. Abostrie 
Postal data technician 
New Orleans, LA 
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Ge service is hospitality. If !'m 
in a restaurant | appreciate a 
waitress who refills my coffee or 
water without my having to ask, 
or who checks to see if my meal 
is all right. When | buy gas | am 
glad when the attendant offers to 
clean my windshield. 


James E, Hughes 
Motor vehicle operator 
Cleveland, OH 




















feel | should be greeted with a 

smile, a ‘‘good morning” or a 
“good afternoon.” A cheerful 
atmosphere would be in the 
surroundings. | think that has a 
lot to do with making the day 
right. Today too many people feel 
sorry for themselves or grumpy. 
lf we got more in a spiritual or 
brotherhood atmosphere, the 
world would be a lot better. 


Edward Dietz 
Instructional electrician 
Chicago, IL 
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Announcing 


SERVICE CONTEST "4 


Fill in the grid with the words from the quotation below 
and compete for $400 in cash prizes. 


All the words of the quotation below fit into the 
spaces in the grid. The words read from left to right 
and from top to bottom (disregard punctuation 
marks). Four of the words underlined in the quotation 
are already entered in the grid. 

PRIZES: Service Contest No. 1 will carry a first prize 
of $150, a second prize of $100, a third prize of $75, 

a fourth prize of $50 and a fifth prize of $25, and as 

50 runner-up prizes reproductions of the Norman 
Rockwell illustration shown at right. 

Prizes will be awarded to entrants who (1) correctly 
complete the grid and (2) submit the best original 
slogans that encourage more efficient and courteous 
service to the public. 

ORIGINAL SERVICE SLOGANS: In coming up with a 


service slogan, keep in mind that judges will be 
looking for originality and for messages that will be 
easily remembered by your co-workers. Hint: You 
will probably find it easier to come up with a service 
slogan that relates to what you know best—your job. 


RULES: 


1. All USPS employees are eligible except employees of Public & Employees 
Communications at Headquarters in Washington, DC. 

2. All entrants must complete the entry coupon and submit it together 

with the grid and original service slogan. 

3. All letters must be printed clearly in the spaces provided. 

4. All entries become the property of the USPS and none can be returned 

or acknowledged. 

5. Mail entries to: Service Contest No. 1, U.S. Postal Service, Washington, 
DC 


6. Entries must be postmarked before midnight, June 27, to be eligible. 
Names of the winners of the top five prizes will be published in the 
September-October issue of Postal Life. (Names of winners of Safety 
Contest No. 6 will be published in the July-August issue.) 
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MY ORIGINAL SERVICE 
SLOGAN IS AS FOLLOWS: 




















NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 





JOB TITLE 





POSTAL FACILITY 








QUOTATION 


Carrier of news and knowledge 
Instrument of trade and 
Promoter of mutual acquaintance 
of peace and good will 

Among men and nations. 
Messenger of sympathy and love 
Servant of parted friends 
Consoler of the lonely 


Bond of the scattered family 
Enlarger of the common life. 


—TInscription on the 
Washington, DC, Post Office 


is 


: 
F 
& 
3 


y, 


UNITED STATES 


Artist Norman Rockwell 
did this drawing— 
commemorating the 
centennial of city mail 
delivery—for a 1963 
stamp, which is also 
shown here. Reproduc- 
tions of the original are 
runner-up prizes in 
Service Contest No. 1. 











“Tl admit it. 1 misused mysick ; 


leave.” 


That cataalent came from 
Robert L. Redwine, a postal data 


clerk in the Detroit post office. - 
“I started working for the post — 


office in 1948,” he relates. “After when ‘its n 


six years I had a'sick leave bal- 


ance of two days. It’s the truth, — 
there’s no use hiding it—I took 
sick leave when I didn’t really — 


have to. 


“Then I got pal A was out 


842 days of 
year by the” 
7 Since all 

ys a year, 


Thomas chimed in: 

‘Well, I figure now I’ve got a 
family. I’ve been in the post office 
for 16 years, but it was only re- 
cently that Abe convinced me 


continued 








“It was beautiful 


to see those paychecks coming in.”’ 





how valuable sick leave is. I fig- 
ure if anything happens to me, my 
family needs money all the 
same.’ Thomas has two daugh- 
ters, ages 5 and 4. 

“Now come over here,” Pelton 
said. “I want you to meet Red.” 

Red turned out to be Redwine, 
the polio victim. The nickname 
comes from his last name, not 
the color of his hair. He has an- 
other nickname from years back 
—Vin Rouge, his last name in 
French. 

Redwine told about the polio 
and how it left him with a slight 
limp. He also told how building 
up his sick leave paid off. 


The 
Champions? 


Frances Winburn and Inez Hall 
may be the champion sick leave 
accumulaters in the Detroit post 
office. Between them, these two 
members of the custodial force have 
over 5,500 hours. 

Mrs. Winburn has been working 
for government agencies 27 years, 
for the post office the last five. She 
has 2,577 hours. 

“If I’m not sick, I won't say I am,” 
she says emphatically. “I believe 
in the truth.” 

Mrs. Hall has 30 years of 
government service, six with the 
Postal Service, and recalls only one 
time she took a significant amount 
of sick leave. That was five weeks 
after a car accident in 1955. She 
now has 2,956 hours. 

“T like to work,” she says. “I like 
my job. And I don’t believe in 
telling the wrong thing.”’ 

Mrs. Winburn says she can’t 
understand people who abuse their 
sick leave. 

“I'd rather have and not need than 
need and not have.” O 


“I got a broken toe about 10 
years ago and I was out six 
weeks. But I had lots of sick leave 
then and I didn’t miss a paycheck. 
I'd say it was much better that 
time than when I had polio— 
about 100% better.” 

Another distribution clerk, Ar- 
thur Marten, had lung surgery in 
the 1950s. He was off 20 months. 

“TI had a lot of sick leave,” he 
said.‘‘I got paid much of the time 
I was out. And I built it up again 
after that. I have over 1,500 hours 
now.” 

Marten, now 54 years old, is 
thinking that retirement isn’t 
many years away. If he doesn’t 
have to turn to his sick leave by 
the time he retires, it will be add- 
ed to his service time when his 
pension is computed. 

Car accidents take their toll 
without regard to age—in fact, if 
insurance premiums say any- 
thing, it’s that young people are 
a greater risk. Couple that with 
a widespread notion that younger 
postal employees are the biggest 
abusers of sick leave, and you 
get a special message from Frank 
Smentkowski, a letter carrier at 
Detroit’s Grosse Pointe station. 
Last September he was in an auto 
accident. 

‘My wife, my son, and I were 
all hurt. I was off 212 months, un- 
til the beginning of December. I 
had enough sick leave to cover all 
except a week, and I took that on 
annual. 

“If I hadn’t built up my sick 
leave hours, I don’t know what I 
would have done—gone on wel- 
fare, I suppose. But welfare 
checks aren't like paychecks. 

“T got a fractured hip in that 
accident and I came back in De- 


cember to ice and snow. I sure 
was careful walking after that.” 

Thaddeus Washington, a mail 
handler at Detroit’s main post 
office, tells a family sick leave 
story. His wife, Norene, is also a 
mail handler there. 

“About six years ago I was 
off for 30 days with stomach 
trouble. I didn’t lose a day’s pay. 
Three years ago Norene was sick 
for three months—and she had 
enough sick leave to cover it, too. 

‘We look at sick leave like in- 
surance. It’s something wonder- 
ful to have. 

“If no money is coming in, 
you're in trouble.” 0 


5 Good 
Reasons 


Think there’s little reason to 
accumulate sick leave? Look at 
these advantages: 

1. You have it when you need it. 

2. If you need more than you 
have, only a good attendance record 
will get you a “Joan.” 

3. When you're on sick leave, 
you earn more sick leave, annual 
leave and retirement credit, just as 
though you were working. When 
you're on leave without pay, you 
don't. 

4. Sick leave is usually worth 
more when you must spend it than 
when vou earn it. Veteran postal 
employees earned their first leave 
at, say, 65¢ an hour; if they need it 
now, they get it back at 10 times 
that value—or more. 

5. Build up a lot of sick leave 
and you have an extra retirement 
benefit. Your accumulated leave is 
added to your service time in 
computing your pension. 2,080 hours 
and you have an extra year’s 
service. O 





Over 22,000 postal employees submitted entries in Safety 
Contest No. 5, matching safety captions with posters that have 
appeared during the Postal Service’s safety program. Winners 

were picked at random from the correct entries. 


First Prize ($150.00) 


WILLIAM POWELL 
Dist. Clerk, 

Maple Shade, NJ 
08052 


Second Prize ($100.00) 


FRANCINE DeNISI 
Dist. Clerk F/T, 
Bronx, NY 

10460 


Third Prize ($75.00) 


LYLE F. WICKLEIN 
Postmaster, 
Macon, IL 

62544 


MARSHALL E. 
BIRMINGHAM 
Mail Handler, 
Orlando, FL 
32807 


JOHN MEOLA 
Sub. Carrier, 
Amityville, NY 
11701 


Honorable Mention (First Aid Kit) 
ISHMEL ALBERT 

Special Delivery Messenger, 
Atlanta, GA 30311 

ADIN S. BATSON 

Motor Vehicle Operator, 
Annandale, VA 22003 

W. J. BENDER 

Postmaster, Menno, SD 57045 
OTILLIE BIOSKI 

Rural Carrier, Middlebury, CT 06762 
GEORGE R. BISHOP 

Asst. to Postmaster, Paulsboro, NJ 08066 
DONALD L. BOONE 

Clerk, LaMesa, CA 92041 

P. C. BOWERS 

Carrier, Little Rock, AR 72205 
MARJORIE CARD 

Postmaster, Modoc, IN 47358 
WAYNE M. CUMMINGS 

Rural Carrier, Derry, NH 03038 
PHILIP A. CURTIS 

Dist. Clerk, Selah, WA 98942 
ANGELA M. DAVIS 

Carrier, Mt. Rainier, MD 20822 
LOUISE E. EDWARDS 
Postmaster, Fountain, NC 27829 
ANGELO J. FANTUZZI 

Carrier, Berkley, MI 48072 
JOYCE FJELSTAD 

Clerk, Alexander, ND 58831 
MORRIS E. FLETCHER 

Clerk, Dothan, AL 36301 

MERLE FOLMER 

Carrier, Montclair, CA 91763 
BARBARA L. GIBSON 

PTF Clerk-Carrier, 
McConnelsville, OH 43756 
ROBERT B. GRANT 

PTF Dist. Clerk, Chicago, IL 60626 
LEO HNATEW 

Carrier, Scranton, PA 18504 

G. S. ISERI 

Pouch Rack Clerk, 

Minneapolis, MN 55412 

MELVIN C. JOHNSON 

Carrier, Syracuse, NY 13207 
HAROLD J. JONAS 

Carrier, Flourtown, PA 19031 
EDWARD R. KONOPKA 

Safety Specialist, Salt Lake City, UT 84108 
JACK A. MABE 

LSM Operator, PT Flexible, 
Columbia, SC 29203 


JOHN H. MATTSON 
Rural Carrier, Inman, NE 68742 


LEON W. McCAMMON 

Clerk, Silverton, OR 97381 
RANDOLPH H. MEYER 

Carrier, Montgomery City, MO 63361 
WATTY E. MILLER, JR. 

Clerk, Ramage, WV 25166 

VIRGIL F. MOORMAN 

Carrier, Sunman, IN 47041 
EUGENE NORMANDIN 
Postmaster, Damar, KS 67632 
JAMES D. PARISH 

Carrier, Holbrook, AZ 86025 
EDWARD E. PHILLIPS 

Clerk, Hanson, MA 02341 

A. POZO 

P.T.F. Carrier, Rio Piedras, PR 00926 
K. F. PRIESTLY 

Supervisor, Operations, 
Montgomery, WV 25136 

JOYCE A. QUINBY 

Carrier, Hiawatha, IA 52233 
DENNIS D. RALPH 

Carrier, Hartford, KY 42347 
CHARLES E. RICE 

Foreman of Delivery, Nashville, TN 37214 
ALLEN M. ROBERTS 

Dist. Window Clerk, 

Sand Springs, OK 74063 

OLGA C. ROBINSON 

CMU, Dist. & Window Clerk, 

New Orleans, LA 70122 

R. |. ROBINSON 

Clerk, West Lafayette, OH 43845 
WILLIAM J. RUBY 

Clerk, Rockville, MD 20851 
DENNIS SCHUBRING 
Clerk/Carrier, Havre, MT 59501 
EDWARD E. SMITH 

Dist. Clerk, Nampa, ID 83651 
CLARA B. SPURRIER 

Clerk, Buffalo, OH 43722 

SIDNEY J. SWAN 

Clerk,Charlotte Amalie St. Thomas,V! 00801 
ANDREW J. URSPRUCH 

Window Clerk, Caguas, PR 00625 
M. W. WILEY 

Dist. Clerk, Oklahoma City, OK 73125 
CHARLES H. WILSON 

Dist. Clerk, Dallas, TX 75216 
GENE WOLOSIEWICZ 

Clerk, Milwaukee, WI 53204 
AKIRA YOSHIMURA 

Carrier, Kaneohe, HI 96744 
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Many in Memphis — and almost 
anywhere —have relatives as colleagues 


arry A. Chambers Sr. liked 

his job as a post office dis- 
patcher so well he talked a num- 
ber of relatives into working for 
the Postal Service. 

Hazel Piraino, a distribution 
clerk, has two daughters and a 
number of in-laws as fellow 
postal employees. 

Letter carrier John Beasley is 
one of five brothers who work 
for the Postal Service. 

Chambers, Mrs. Piraino and 
Beasley are all members of 
‘‘postal families” in the Memphis 
post office. These three families 
are among many in the Memphis 
district almost like them. 

And Memphis isn’t much dif- 
ferent from many areas in the 
country where postal employees 
—pleased with the pay, the se- 
curity, the benefits and the work 
—have encouraged sons, daugh- 
ters, brothers, sisters and other 
family members to join the Post- 
al Service. 


The Beasley Family 

“T wanted to be a postman ever 
since I was a little boy,” says 57- 
year-old John Beasley, a carrier 
with 14 years’ service. 

After a 23-year hitch in the 
Navy, John took a civil service 
exam for the post office. 

‘The post office is the best life 
I ever had,” he says. ‘‘You have 
security in the post office. It’s not 
a job where you come in one day 
and a man says he has to lay you 
off because business is bad.” 

His younger brother, Emmett, 
was the first of the Beasley fam- 
ily to work in the post office. 
He’s now assistant manager, sta- 
tion operations, in the Holly- 
wood Station. Emmett, 50, start- 
ed in 1950 as a railway mail 
clerk. 

“Good jobs were very lim- 
ited,” he recalls. ‘‘I had come out 
of the Navy and had a teaching 
degree from LeMoyne College, 
and the post office looked like 


the best bet for me.” 

Later he influenced his broth- 
ers to take the exam for postal 
jobs. 

Charles, 39, started as a sub 
clerk in October, 1958. Five years 
ago he became foreman of mails 
in the main post office in Mem- 
phis. 

“The post office was my first 
job after being discharged from 
the Air Force,’ Charles relates. 
“I took the exam while I was in 
college.” 

The post office means more 
than a good job to Charles. And 
he’d like his children to work for 
the Postal Service. 

“I tell anybody the type of 
career they can have here,” he 
says. “Compare the salary, for 
instance, with the salary the 
average college graduate today 
starts at. The post office looks 
mighty good.” 

Another Beasley, Harold, 43, 


is a regular distribution clerk on 
continued 














tour 1. He has had two tours of 
duty in the post office. The first 
lasted 13 years. Then he returned 
to college for 11 months before 
coming back to the post office in 
June, 1973. He says the post of- 
fice is ‘‘a good place to be.” 

The youngest brother, Clar- 
ence, 36, has been with the 
Postal Service for two years. He 
currently works in Southern Re- 
gion headquarters as an account- 
ant. 

“I’m trying to talk my oldest 
boy into seeking a job in the post 
office,” he says. 

The Piraino Family 

Recommending postal jobs to 
her daughters was no problem 
for Hazel Piraino. 

George Ann, 27, had gone to 
Memphis State University for 
two years, and the post office 
‘sounded like the best you could 
do for a girl here in town.” 

She started as a clerk nine 
years ago in the main post office, 
met fellow letter sorting machine 
operator Charlie Jackson and 
married him. 

Today, George Ann works out 
of East Station, mainly as a win- 
dow clerk. “I enjoy working with 
the public,” she says. 

Richard met his wife, Jewell, 
in the main post office, where 
both were clerks. Jewell started 
in the post office in 1965 and a 
year later married Richard. 

“I wanted a career in the 
Postal Service because of the job 
benefits,” she says. “The com- 
pany I was with had no job 
security.” 

She finds her present job re- 
warding. 

“You're doing something for 
someone else,” she says. “For 
example, you're delivering a 
package or letter to make some- 
one happy.” 


Younger sister Anita Karen 
Goudy came to work in the post 
office last September. Her hus- 
band, Donald, is in the Navy and 
when he is discharged this fall, 
she expects he will try for a 
postal job, too. 

‘‘My mother-in-law works as a 
secretary in the Albuquerque, 
NM, post office,”’ she adds. 

An LSM operator, Anita likes 
working for the post office. 

“IT enjoy the people. They’re 
just friendly. And to me the pay 
is great. I don’t know where else 
a 20-year-old can get a job as 
good as this.” 

George Ann’s husband comes 
from a postal family himself. His 
father, Coyt, is a Mailgram clerk. 
and a cousin, Bobby, is an LSM 
training technician. 

“My father convinced me to 
take the test for the post office,” 
says her husband, a data collec- 
tion technician. “I’ve been work- 
ing here for 10 years, and have 
found so many different oppor- 
tunities for advancement.” 

Coyt Jackson, 65, started as a 
temporary sub clerk in 1947 and 
became a regular a year later. 

“There was nothing going on 
job-wise when I got out of the 
service after World War II,” 
Coyt recalls. “I like my work. If 
you have your heart in what 
you're doing, you try to give the 
people the best service they can 
get.” 

Coyt was happy when Charlie 
decided to take his advice about 
working for the post office. He 
expects another son, Bill, 22, will 
take the clerk-carrier test, too. 

Coyt also influenced his neph- 
ew, Bobby F. Jackson, 25, to take 
the postal test in 1967. 

“T came to the post office as a 
distribution clerk,” Bobby re- 
lates, “and I went on the LSM in 


1968 because it was a little more 
challenging and meant more 
money, too. 

“I think the post office is a 
good field to be in. There’s good 
opportunity for advancement. 
I'd like to become a supervisor in 
the future—I’m an acting one 
now—and to go further if pos- 
sible.” 

The Chambers Family 

Harry Chambers Sr., 65-year- 
old former dispatcher, retired 
with 35 years of service. 

“The post office was a good 
job,” he says. “It paid well and 
provided excellent benefits.” 

He has a daughter and two 
sons working for the post office. 
The daughter, Velma Nelson, has 
been with the Postal Service 
since 1957. She was a clerk in 
Cleveland, OH, and later trans- 
ferred to Memphis. Four years 
ago she became an LSM operator 
after four years as a window 
clerk. 

Benefits are important to her. 

“I don’t have to worry about 
health insurance, retirement or 
getting laid off—especially in 
these hard economic times. My 
dad’s always on my brothers and 
me to take different tests to get 
promotions.” 

Velma has four children. One 
daughter is taking the clerk-car- 
rier test and another has worked 
as a postal assistant. 

Harry Jr., a mail handler in 
Memphis, plans to retire this fall 
when he accumulates 30 years’ 
combined military and postal 
service. He will do field work for 
a religious organization. 

A second brother, Richard, is 
a clerk at the Memphis Air Mail 
Facility and is also studying for 
a master’s degree in guidance 
and personnel at Memphis State 
University. O 











The Jefferson Family 


lerks in the Philadelphia and 
New York post offices must 
have done a double take when they 


saw Archie Bunker's neighbor, 
George Jefferson, in “All in the 
Family,” the show that’s been at 
the top of the TV popularity lists 
for a couple of years. 

Jefferson is played by Sherman 
Hemsley, who spent eight years 
as a Clerk in those two post offices. 
Now he’s the star of “‘The 
Jeffersons,” a Saturday night spin- 
off from the Bunker program. 

The Postal Service provided 
Hemsley with his bread and butter 
while he was studying acting and 
honing his technique in local 
stage and television performances. 
He finally cracked Broadway in the 
role of Gitlow in ‘‘Purlie."’ Two 
years on Broadway, another year 
on tour, an off-Broadway role, and 
a part in “Don’t Bother Me, | Can't 
Cope” preceded his big break, the 
Jefferson role, in August, 1973. 

“It’s been fun since then,”’ he 
says. ‘‘It's a lot of work, but it 
doesn't seem like work when I’m 
having fun.” 

Hemsley grew up in South 
Philadelphia. A high school 





dropout, he recalls that his mother 
recognized the danger of staying 
in his rough neighborhood along 
South Street. 

‘In 1956 she said | should join 
the armed services or I'd probably 
end up in jail. | joined the Air Force 
and stayed in it until 1960. 

“Then | went to work for the post 
office while | pursued acting. | was 
in Philadelphia till 1968, then went 
to New York for a year. It was nice 
to have regular pay coming in.” 

Hemsley says that each choice 
he made in his career turned out 
to be the best choice—Air Force, 
Postal Service, then acting. 

Now 37 years old, Hemsley plays 
a Jefferson who's about 10 years 
older. A mild-mannered, pleasant 
man, he plays a bitter and selfish 
person. 

“That's the one thing I’m afraid 
of,” he says, ‘‘that people will think 
I'm really mean.” O 


) f you watched Tom Burkmyer 

i stride up the sidewalk to a 
letterbox, you wouldn't realize what 
a giant step he took when he 
talked the Canton, OH, post office 
into letting him try out as a carrier 
in 1971. 

It took some convincing. ‘‘I didn't 
want to be a clerk,”’ says the 
Vietnam veteran. He got his fill of 
indoor jobs while working as a 
barber for two years. 

The unassigned regular had to 
overcome all of the usual problems 
a new Carrier faces—plus one 
more. 

In 1966 Burkmyer stepped on a 
landmine only 39 days after 
arriving in Vietnam. He lost his left 
leg just below the knee. 

Although most of Canton’s 
routes are motorized, Burkmyer 
gets no special treatment when it 
comes to handing out mounted or 
park-and-loop routes. 

“He wants it that way,’’ says 
Floyd Housley, Canton’s manager 





Tom Burkmyer 


of stations and branches. 
“Actually, it was quite a spell 
before the other carriers knew he 
wore an artificial limb.” 

The 29-year-old has had only 
one job injury in the past four 
years—a dog bite on his right 
ankle. 

In his off hours Burkmyer and his 
wife, Jill, enjoy touring in their 
recently purchased Corvette. 
“That’s our baby,’’ says Burkmyer. 
He adds that he’s now torn 
between spending time on the car 
or on the golf course. His game 
ranges from the high 70s, “‘if I’m 
lucky,”’ to the low 80s. 

When the weather warms up 
Burkmyer will have to schedule his 
time even more finely to getina 
sport he took up last year— 
waterskiing. O 














Elsie Kinnune 


E special flag hangs above the 
A desk of the postmaster in 
Wentworth, WI. She hand- 
crocheted it. 

Elsie Kinnunen estimates she 
stitched over 100 of her leisure 
hours into the project, along with 
14 skeins of red, white and 
medium blue 4-ply acrylic yarn. 

“The hardest part was arranging 
the stars,”’ says Mrs. Kinnunen, 
adding that the making of a second 
flag was easier. That one hangs in 
the office of Eau Claire, WI, post- 
master Virgil Norton. Mrs. 
Kinnunen, who started in the 
Postal Service as a clerk in Maple, 
WI, in 1941, says she needs some 
help with a future project. 

“| was watching a television 
show and it ended on a patriotic 
theme and a view of a flag that had 
a huge star in the center,” explains 
Mrs. Kinnunen. ‘They said this 
was the official Bicentennial flag. 
I'd like to get a picture of it so | 
could make one before next year.” 

When a story about her stitchery 
appeared in the Central Region 
Bulletin, Mrs. Kinnunen received 
requests for directions on making 
the flag from people in nine states. 

Not as fast with the pen as with 
a needle, the postmaster asks 
patience of anyone who'd like to 
get directions from her. O 





Chuck Gannon 


huck Gannon, tour 2 foreman 

at the Washington, DC, Air 
Mail Facility, missed a chance at 
winning a $70,000 bowling 
competition by a hair. Or, to be 
precise, a chinful of hair. 

A rule forbidding hair below the 
lip knocked him out of his regional 
qualifier for a Professional Bowlers 
Association tournament despite 
sympathetic sports page stories 
and an attempt to sneak under the 
regulation by wearing a false chin. 

Gannon, who has worn his 
beard off and on for 10 years, dubs 
the rule ‘‘antiquated”’ and is 
thinking about continuing his fight 
through the courts if his efforts to 
change the rule fail. 

Just before last year's qualifier 
Gannon cut off his protests—and 
his whiskers—and earned $355 for 
finishing 47th in a field of 180 pro 
bowlers. The 10-year postal 
employee says the controversy at 
the time threw him off his game. 

“There's no doubt in my mind 
that | could have finished in the 
top 24 this year,’ says Gannon. He 
learned to compete at the age of 8 
in the bowling alley his father 
owned. Although he bowls only 





once or twice a week, the 29-year- 
old says that his game improves 
when he competes with 
professionals who bowl every day. 

Meticulous in dress and 
appearance, Gannon shaves twice 
a day to keep his whiskers in 
check. 

“No one ever told me | look 
lousy with the beard,’’ he declares. 
“They come to me and tell me that 
because my hair is in a certain 
physical location on my head | 
can't bowl.”’ 

Gannon hoped to get around the 
pro association’s ruling by wearing 
a foam rubber chin he bought from 
a makeup artist. But the PBA stood 
firm. 

“The regulation says no beard 
or goatees are allowed,” an official 
stated. ‘It doesn’t say the beard 
has to be visible to be in violation.” 
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Kansas City postal 
employees sure they’re 
on 1945 stamp 
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Charles Atkinson 


A pair of former sailors who 
have landed in the Kansas 
City, MO, post office laugh at a 
favorite philatelic notion—that 
no living persons appear on a U.S. 
commemorative stamp. 

Two of the jaunty grins of a 
1945 special issue stamp belong 
to them, believe Charles Atkinson 
and Joe Corbin. 

They are convinced their faces 
are part of a group photo that be- 
came the basis for a 3¢ issue com- 
memorating the Navy’s role in 
World War II. 

According to philatelic lore, 
people on stamps are either dead 
or unidentifiable. Atkinson, now 
a carrier, and Corbin, general 


foreman of parcel post delivery, 
enjoy disputing that belief. 

The belief is based on a loose 
interpretation of the Citizens 
Stamp Advisory Committee’s dic- 
tum: ‘‘No living person shall be 
honored by portrayal on any U.S. 
postage stamp.” Actually, the 
statement prohibits stamps de- 
signed to honor an individual un- 
til 10 years after that person’s 
death. But the erroneous myth 
has evolved that no living per- 
sons appear on a stamp, or, if 
they do, their features are 
changed to make them unrecog- 
nizable. 

The two ex-sailors are satisfied 
that the features on the stamp 


are the same ones they used to 
see in the mirror 33 years ago. 
And they have an old photo that 
lets others decide for themselves. 

Atkinson tells the story of the 
stamp this way: 

“Corbin and I joined the Navy 
together in 1942. We were 17, 
real brave. They shipped us to 
Corpus Christi, TX, for training 
and one day we were in a crowd, 
standing around waiting to get 
our ID cards. 

‘We had this chief and he said, 
‘Okay, boys, look up!’ We all 
looked up and there was this guy 
with a camera on top of a build- 
ing. He took our picture. It ap- 
peared in a newspaper and then 





in All Hands magazine. Next 
thing I know,it was on a stamp.” 

Much later, sheer coincidence 
gave Atkinson a chance to match 
his memory with the recollec- 
tions of the man who shot the 
original picture. 

Bob Towers, now a freelancer 
through Black Star Publishing 
and formerly with Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. and Crowell-Collier, 
lives in Phoenix, AZ. Atkinson 
transferred and worked in the 
Phoenix post office for 10 years 
and happened across a story in 
the local newspaper about Tow- 
ers and the famous Navy photo. 

Towers never considered the 
photo remarkable. ‘It was just a 
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picture of a bunch of boots in 
Corpus Christi I shot when I was 
a photographer’s mate there. I 
sent it off to Washington and it 
was one of those anonymous pic- 
tures the brass took a fancy to.” 
The photo was submitted as a 
stamp design by Captain Edward 
Steichen, USN, the famous pho- 
tographer and creator of the 
Modern Museum of Art exhibit 
and book ‘‘The Family of Man.” 
When the stamp editor of the 
Phoenix Republic-Gazette, James 
Chemi, compared Atkinson’s and 
Tower’s stories, he pronounced 
them identical and wrote an ar- 
ticle about the issue for the Gib- 
bon Whitman Stamp Monthly. 


Joe Corbin 


Corbin and Atkinson separated 
after Corpus Christi. Seaman 
First Class Atkinson pulled duty 
aboard the destroyer Pritchett 
and earned battle stars in the 
ship’s seven major engagements. 
Corbin patched aircraft at Pearl 
Harbor and Kwajalien in the 
Marshall Islands, remained in the 
Navy until 1950 and now serves 
as petty officer first class in the 
Naval Reserve. 

The two were reunited in 1961 
when Corbin joined the Kansas 
City post office, where Atkinson 
started his career in 1949. 

Neither are stamp collectors. 1 
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The littlest 
post office 


A model of the Henderson Inn, 
home of the first post office in 
Hoxeyville, MI, traveled to Wash- 
ington, DC, recently and may soon 
go on display in the Hoxeyville 
office’s new location. Its builder, 
Steve Corson of Stump Junction, 
Mi, donated the replica to the 
Postal Service Headquarters Li- 
brary. Following a photo, Corson 
hand-set each stone of the foun- 
dation, chimney and fireplace, and 
dovetailed the ‘‘logs’’ he cut from 
white pine. The original building 
burned down in 1933. 
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